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IVERY afternoon as he 
strolled up the brilliant 
crowded Avenue in the Tad ■ 
ing light the young man used 
to say to himself, "I wonder 
if I shall see her to-day," 
and, neglect rag others eminently worthy of 
casual observation, he would keep a careful 
watch, behind his amused glances at the 
passing show, for the wonderful one- 
She, most considerately, had reappeared 
—not once, but even twice 1— since the mem- 
orable day when Jirst she gloriously dawned 
upon him, making him tingle and rejoice 
that such things could be in such a world. 
For he had begun to think it rather a 
drean,'' world, now that he had come from 
college supposedly to conquer it. The 
glamour of life alone in a strange place was 
wearing off, because it was no longer 
strange; it was merely lonely — some in- 
terest more personal, less detached, was 
needed to restrain the tribal instinct to re- 
turn 10 his own distant city where pleasant 
paths were laid down for him, where he 
would not be a detached nonentity. Weil, 
he had it now, a very vivid personal interest, 
and it was the more alluring because elusive 
and mysterious. 

His handful of friends in the preoccupied 
city of his adoption, had any of them en- 
countered him upon his daily quest, would 
never have suspected what was going on 
behind the bright boyish exterior of this 
good-looking new-comer; he did not seem 
to be the sentimental sort, this quietly ob- 
servant young man with the half-hidden 
humorous twinkle in his eyes. Men pro- 
nounced him a good fellow and surprisingly 
sophisticated for his years; women, taking 
more seriously the aristocratic connections, 
as they called it, from which he had cut 
loose to go it alone, considered him a 
rather dashing young person. He had a 
reserved, impersonally gallant manner to- 
ward themselves. He piqued an interest 
of which he was unaware. 

Sometimes he found himself in imagina- 



tion performing brave deeds for the lady 
of his adoration — such vivid impossible 
scenes, in which her hoise ran away, or 
some brute of the town, annoyed her. Oh, 
the delight of dashing to the rescue at the 
risk of one's life, or "knocking the villain 
down" and quickly disappearing in the 
crowd without a word, (They always dis- 
appear u without a word. ") In his case he 
made it <4 without even waiting for a glance 
of gratitude," for he thought it might be 
uncomfortable to feel beholden to a stranger 
— like himself. No hope of reward was 
behind these boyish fancies, no design for 
romantic meetings; it would be enough, so 
much more than one could deserve, to know 
and to remember always that he had been 
the one] that he had enabled her to go on 
her lovely way again in beautiful serenity, 
wonderful as ever, and carrying with her, 
wherever she went, his distant devotion — 
though she would never know it. 



II 



When they met it was in most ururomanlu; 
settings— at a teal a tea of all places, midst 
a babble of stupid talk and silly laughter. 
But he did not think about the settings now, 
for here she was at last, the one of all the 
world, the wondrous personage, the fair 
lady of his dreams and far more fair than 
ever he had dreamed, looking into his eyes, 
listening to him, actually addressing words 
to him in a clear, crisp voice not unlike the 
one he had imagined for her, with delicate 
intonations and musical cadences which 
subtly suggested rich depths of fineness, 
wonderful heights of supremacy. 

Hut that was not all; she even favored 
him with the delectable privilege of a rescue 
— after a fash ion : 1 ' Would you mind t ak- 
ing me into the other room?" she suddenly 
asked leaning towards him as if to exclude 
the rest of the world, " I am dying for a cup 
of tea — have you had your tea?" 

But his eyes, though dazzled, were ob- 
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servant and he perceived that this move 
was to elude a tall serious -looking man 
bearing down upon them. Her real pur- 
pose in running away was to make the other 
man run after her — but this was not under- 
stood by the boy until long afterwards, 

They found a secluded spot in a remote 
corner of the house, and the boy made her 
comfort able with sofa cushions in a window 
seat. The music and the babbie were less 
insistent here. The air was cooler, and the 
fragrance oE flowers came through the open 
window from a small but perfect garden 
beneath. The girl, observing his interest- 
ingly deferential attitude in Looking out for 
her, wondered who he might be. He seemed 
an intelligent sort with good manners, even 
something of a manner, and so very nice to 
look at, with fine eyes and a clean ruddiness, 
like an athlete fresh from the bath. She 
turned and looked at him with clear-eyed 
calmness as he took his place beside her. 

41 Who are you ? " she asked. " You in- 
terest me so much." 

But if she thought to disconcert him she 
was mistaken. He was not a shy boy; he 
was not thinking about himself, but about 
her. Any unusual thing she might say or 
do would seem charming and wonderful, 
but not unexpected. "So glad 1 interest 
you," he said gravely but with a twinkle in 
the look he gave her. " You do me, too." 

She had not expected, lum to say quite 
that ' She thought him too young to be so 
self-contained. "How old are you?" she 
asked. 

The boy was young enough not to relish 
being patronised, old enough not to say so. 
He knew she was trying to have fun with 
him. So, before answering this rather au- 
dacious question, he turned and looked at 
her with thoughtful interest, but with no 
audible comment — and he kept on looking 
until, strangeiy enough, her own gaze flut- 
tered and fled. Then he said quietly, 
"About your own age, I think." 

She laughed applaudingly. The young 
man had a way with him; he was not so 
callow as she had guessed. There was the 
nicest homage in his eyes, his attitude, in 
his unembarrassed silences — but no humil- 
- \ity. He might adore one, but he would 
r respect himself. She despised them when 
abject almost as much as she hated them 
when familiar. 

"Suppose you tell me your name?" she 



said, again in a most matter-of-fact man- 
ner, "it would be more convenient." 

Again he pleased her by neither blushing 
nor laughing; he nodded" lightly as though 
it seem ed a most reasonable request . f 1 My 
name is Hunter," he said. "What do you 
think of it ? " 

"Nice," she replied, distinguishing the 
common adjective by her manner of using 
it. "What is your first name?" 

"Not so nice — James." 
-■'James?" she repeated reflectively; 
"Jimmy Hunter. I was trying to recall 
where I had met you.** 

There was a pause. He did not en- 
lighten her. 

'•'Where was it?" 

'• In the other room." 

" I mean the first time— where were we 
introduced?" 

"We've not been introduced as yet" 

This answer rather took her aback, but 
she would not let him guess that. "Then 
why did you speak to me?" she asked, as if 
merely interested to iind out. 

" You spoke first, you know. I couldn't 
very well cut y.ou, I don't believe you are 
used to being cut— are vou?" 

"But you looked " 

" I only looked as if 1 wished I knew you 
—but I couldn't very well help that," 

He did it beautifully. She glanced at. 
this young stranger with new interest. He 
seemed distinctly worth knowing. "Well, 
we know each other now at any rate/' she 
said. "My name is Gertrude Post." 

" 1 knew that," he said. 

"How did you know it?" she asked. 

"J have known it ever since — do you 
happen to remember crossing on a German 
steamer a few months ago? " 

"Ah. so Unit must be where I had seen 
you," she broke in. 

"You did not seem to>" he remarked 
quietly. 

Again she laughed musically . " O h , well, 
it doesn't matter about that now," she said; 
"and as we've both been guests of the 
Prangs to-day, perhaps w r e can manage 
without an introduction— don't yon think, 
so ? " She handed him her empty cup and 
arose to leave him; for the tall serious man 
had, quite as she intended, tracked her 
down at last, "You've had no tea," she 
said by way of dismissing the younger man. 
' "But you see I'm not a guest of the 
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WhatVtheir-names," he replied, not wish- 
ing to leave now that he had found her at 
last. 

She wondered what might that mean? 
She lingered to inquire. 

"Oh, nothing," he answered lightly, 
"only well I don't mind beating my way 
in here, but I draw the line on stealing their 

food." 

She sat down again, pretending not to 
see the tall man; he could hover at a dis- 
tance a little longer. "Do yon mean, you 
weren't invited? Then why did you 
come?" 

The boy looked at her in silence and then 
looked far away, " I'd rather not tell you/' 
he said, though his eyes had already done so. 

She ignored that, but she liked it, "How 
did you *beat your way in?*" she asked, 
smiling indulgently; "tell me all about it." 

He was not inch tied to boast of his ex- 
ploit , but again she showed signs of leaving 
him, so he explained that he had simply 
come in behind ** some others/'" and that the 
hostess, shaking hands mechanically with 
the line of arriving guests, had told him how 
good of him it was to come, and that he had 
told her how kind it was of her to say so. 
She had tried to look as if she had merely 
forgotten his name temporarily, and he had 
tried to show her that he had no intention 
of storing it up against her, because we all 
forget names, and this seemed to relieve her 
mind considerabl y . " As a m atter of fact," 
he added with the grave manner the girl 
was beginning to understand and like, " I 
had never heard of her name either, so that 
about evens matters up, you see." 

The girl laughed, this time with the most 
piquant merriment in the glances she gave 
him, as if they were already quite old 
friends; and the boy was glad he had told 
her because she was so lovely when she 
laughed that way and because her look 
made him feel that she had forgiven him. 
But she had only been amused, and wel- 
comed the zest and daring of his following 
her into this exclusive home; and though 
his declining to accept a cup of tea there was 
a subtle, a humorous discrimination for a 
romantic intruder, she liked that too — per- 
haps because it was subtle and humorous. 
" You are altogether delightful. I must see 
more of you/' she said, and with that turned 
to admit the other man to her presence, for 
she knew it was not safe to keep him longer 



at a distance. "Will you come to see me, 
Mr. Hunter? I am at home on Tuesdays. ' ' 
Jimmy kindled with surprise and grati- 
tude. "You know I will," he said defer- 
entially. 

"But not without an invitation — in my 
case," she whispered mischievously, and 
then dismissed him with a most conven- 
tional, " So you must be going on? Good 
afternoon." 

And Jimmy, glancing back, saw her ab- 
sorbedly listening to the serious person com- 
fortably ensconced where he had been. 
Then he returned to the lonely quarters he 
was learning to call home — for that was the 
only place he could "go on" to. 



Ill 

■The boy called on the next Tuesday af- 
ternoon and on several others, even finally 
when it was not Tuesday, though these 
latter opportunities came but rarely; for 
naturally there were many demands on her 
time, many places to go to — where Jimmy 
was not invited. k ' ; Hut I thought you did 
not let little things like that stand in your 
way," she once said bantcringly. He smiled 
at the jibe, but did not explain that it would 
be conscious and abhorrent to repeat the 
impulsive act. She saw this, understood, 
and liked him the more for not caring to do- 
it again. 

If she seemed a more frivolous divinity 
than the one he had worshipped from a. 
distance, she was not less alluring for it. 
Beings like her, he supposed, found it nec- 
essary to wear a shield to hide the elusive 
personality beneath from the impious gaze 
of strangers, like himself. He was fasci- 
nated by watching the flashing shield, but 
under his own light banter lay a vague hope- 
of being tested and tried and not found 
wanting, of being admitted some day to the 
real presence. He sought nothing, wanted 
nothing, except the exquisite pleasure of 
seeing her, of knowing she was there. It 
was young love. 

But somehow in a stupid conventional 
drawing-room there weren't many oppor- 
tunities for bei ng tested and tried , Seldom 
could he even worship alone, and thus far 
the only services he had been permitted to 
render were repetitions of that first memor- 
able one: it pleased her to intrust him at. 
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times with the task of rescuing her from the 
serious person, who pursued her persistent- 
ly, it seemed. At this delicate art the boy 
proved clever, tactful too, surprisingly a 
man of the world; hut he did not like this 
sort of thing in itself, though the rewards 
were ample. He continued to do what was 
expected of him only to save the lady, as he 
supposed, poor innocent, from annoyance 
or unmitigated boredom. 

The other man was, very likely > some- 
thing of a bore, but whether unmitigated or 
not depended upon the point of view. He 
was a scion of "the''' Thorns. From 
young Hunter's point of view that meant 
nothing, for his traditions were not Man- 
hattan traditions; it will be remembered 
that he had never even heard of "the 
Prangs! " So it did not occur to him that 
there might be other reasons for her show- 
ing marked favor in the presence of Wilbur 
Thorpe to a good-looking newcomer on the 
field. Perhaps it did not occur to her 
either, quite so baldly as that; perhaps it 
was merely the unconscious practice of the 
art her sex has cultivated since ages before 
they considered the other arts worthy of 
their attention. But to Jimmy it some- 
times seemed that she was rather cruel and 
inconsiderate to Thorpe, who after all. he 
discovered, was a pretty good sort consider- 
ing his magnificent limitations of Manhat- 
tan insularity. And this did not seem in 
character, for, whatever other girls whom 
he had known might be, this golden girl 
must be all things lovely and kind. So he 
felt rather sorry for Thorpe — and never 
thought of feeling sorry for himself. 

"You don't seem to like Wilbur very 
much ? " he said quizzically one day as he 
took the place she made for him near her 
by the tea things, while Thorpe across the 
room made a brave show of being contented 
where he was. 

"Oh, yes," she replied intimately, "I 
like him, but T like to make him jump/' and 
changed the subject. 

Jimmy she no longer tried to make jump ; 
he made her jump, and that was another 
reason she liked to hare him around. One 
afternoon as he approached the house with 
the pleasant perturbation which had not de- 
creased since the first time he rang the 
wonderful door-bell, the also wonderful 
victoria was drawing up at the curb, and 
she appeared at the door-way dressed for 



driving. He stopped and watched her as 
she descended the steps, radiant, indolent, 
splendid and elusive. He had not seen her 
for what seemed a very long time, for 
though to him it was a matter of indifference 
what her friends might think of his frequent 
recurrence in the Post's popular drawing- 
room, to her he did not want to prove a 
nuisance. And now she was fleeing just 
when he had found her. He realized how 
much he had counted upon this chance half- 
hour. But he covered it up with a blithe 
salutation, and he helped her into her car- 
riage like a gay courtier. 

She lingered to tell him how heart-broken 
she was to miss his call and reproached him 
beautifully upon his late neglect of her. 
"I'm dying to have a good talk with you," 
she said, making ready to start off. 

"Naturally you won't let me jump in 
beside you, will you?" 

"Naturally," she said drawing up the 
robe. But seeing the interesting twinkle in 
his eye, and knowing his precocious con- 
tempt for the laws of her world she waited 
to hear what he had to say about it. 

"Now, if I were 'only a groom," he sighed 
looking down the stiff, conventional street 
at a runabout approaching, "then you 
would take me, wouldn't you? like this 
obliging girl driving the negro. Isn't it 
nice of her to take him driving ! " 

"If you were only a groom!" said Miss 
Post, and away she swept leaving him alone 
upon the deserted street, gazing after her 
until she disappeared around the corner. 

The next afternoon while Gertrude was 
dressing a knock came at the door, her maid 
entered and said, "The runabout is wait- 
ing, Ma'am." 

Miss Post looked blank a moment and 
then stepped to the window. There sat 
Jimmy Hunter in a runabout, quite com- 
plete in whip-cords and a white cravat, chin 
and whip elevated at the proper angle. 
" The rascal," she said smiling, but decided 
to cut her engagement— which happened to 
be with Wilbur, 

"Beautiful 1 "she exclaimed, as he jumped 
down respectfully to help her in. 

"There are advantages in being un- 
known," he muttered contentedly, looking 
solemnly ahead as they sped up the gayly 
crowded avenue, driving in very good form. 
And then he had two wonderful hours of 
her, all to himself away up through the 
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west drive of the park and beyond, with 
no one to interrupt. 

"How perfectly you dress the part," she 
said critically. . 

"And look it too ?" he supplemented in- 
quiringly. 

She said he did not look quite like a 
groom, and was amused because he seemed 
disappointed. "But you drive well," she 
assured him. 

" I'll let you drive me when we reach the 
park," he said. "Yes, I'm not a bad 
groom/" he added complacently. But at 
that point she bowed to someone passing in 
a. cab and before he realized it Jimmy had 
lifted his hat, which made them both burst 
out laughing. 

"That was pretty bad, " she sa i d redden ing. 

Especially as it was Wilbur, thought Hun- 
ter, now recalling Thorpe's look of abject 
horror at recognizing Jimmy as they Hashed 
by. "I'm afraid we made him jump a 
good deal that time," lie said much amused. 

She was discomfited by this inopportune 
meeting, and she thought it presumptuous 
in young Jimmy to say !i we." What really 
disturbed her, however, was the conscious- 
ness of being disingenuous in her attitude 
towards the boy beside her, and she did not 
like to be consciously disingenuous — es- 
pecially with such a nice boy. So that may 
be why, as they presently slowed down 
through an un crowded part of the park, she 
felt called upon to remark quite languidly, 
"But you must promise me one thing, 
Jimmy"— she often called him Jimmy now- 
adays, only she pronounced it almost caress- 
ingly as it it ended in ie, and with a sort of 
pause between the two syllables, as if 
divided by a hyphen. And a hyphen would 
indicate quite as much of the charm it held 
for Jimmy as printed words would sound 
like the music of her tingling voice— 41 You 
must promise not to fall in love with me." 

It was so sudden that he blushed (and 
she saw it — a most charming blush) but 
he only replied gamely, "Why not?" 

"Because then, don't you see, I should 
hate you," adding softly, 41 and think how 
I'd hate to have to hate you, Jimmy." 

He did not fancy this sort of thing very 
much himself,, and it was rather jarring to 
his exalted conception of her. So he merely 
replied, with his eyes upon some passing 
old ladies taking their airing, "Yes, I sup- 
pose they must prove rather trying, when 
Vol. XLII.^84 



the) "but he couldn't bring himself to 

use the words. 

" — when they become abject and ab- 
surd," she put in with delightful disdain. 

"Poor girl," said Jimmy with a twinkling 
glance of pretended sympathy, " what a hor- 
rible Jife you must lead." He was looking 
at her face as he spoke and kept on looking 
for a moment with the mischievous mingling 
of deference and humorous understanding 
which always puzzled and piqued her, until 
finally she found her eyes fluttering and her 
cheeks flushing. 

What was one to do with such a boy? 
He knew too much; lie was so gallantly 
impertinent. He did not realize how young 
he was; it seemed necessary to make him 
realize it. And yet she always found him 
more amusing when he forgot. She felt 
instinctively how easily she could gain power 
over hirn if she cared to try— and how 
tempting it was to try. She thought she 
had been exceptionally kind and considerate 
to refrain, and it was perilous for him. to 
provoke her so. 

As if guessing what was in her mind he 
said with gay humility, as they drew up at 
the curb before her house, "Well, I've 
had my warning, haven't I? That was so 
kind of you." But as he helped her down 
there was nothing but mocking defiance in 
his handsome young eyes. 

IV 

"BlTT weVe been back in town for over 
a month — you must have known it, Jim- 
my," she was saying reproachfully. "Why 
have you neglected me so ? " 

Though he had no intention of telling the 
real reason he hoped to he able presently to 
say something, but all he could do at first 
was to tell himself that it was true that he 
was in her presence once more, while he 
tingled with the delight of it} best of all, 
that she was glad enough to see him to 
chide him for k eeping away so long. They 
had met near the corner, quite by chance, 
and were now comfortably seated by the 
tea things near t h e w i ndow . O utwardly all 
was as it used to be. 

41 But then," she said banteringly, as she 
put two lumps in his cup without asking, 
" you never really appreciated me, Jimmy." 
This meant that she had never succeeded 
in making him say so, though, to be sure, 
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she had never tried very conscientiously. 
Resides he had served Her purpose in a more 
important way. '''You know I am your 
devoted slave," his smiling manner always 
seemed to say,' 'so why say so and sp oil every- 
thing?" It was quite disarming but quite 
exasperating. She could not help wanting 
to hear him say it— and without the smile. 

To the young man there was something 
almost hysterically amusing in the thought 
of his not "appreciating" her, so the cor- 
ners of his mouth, twitched as he leaned 
forward to take the cup which she held out. 

"Are you laughing at me, jimmy?" she 
asked archly as he sat down again. She 
did not think he was, but his back was 
towards the window and she co.uld not 
make out his expression. He had always 
been harder to understand than other men 
but she felt that he came nearer to under- 
standing her than any of them. 

"If I only could V* he thought, gazing 
helplessly across the space between them at 
her careless loveliness, with the fading light 
playing softly upon her shadowy eyes. 
"No," he replied, "I don't laugh at you any 
more.*' There was a volume of meaning 
in the quiet words— but she did not sec it. 

"Any more! 35 she repeated, lifting her 
eyebrows. 

"Oh, I used to," he said. "You occa- 
sionally seemed rather ridiculous. 1 ' 

She bit her lip, not wishing the hoy to know 
how much she cared. "Am I ridiculous 
to you now?" she asked with pretended 
timidity, her fair head tipped to one side. 

Then it came out, quite casually. "No," 
said the boy, "you see, I love you now." 

Even if he had intended to say it at all, 
this was not the time or the place for it. 
But his lips had said it while his hand kept 
on stirring his tea. " Now you know why 
I've tried to keep away," he said nodding 
convincingly. "Naturally," he went on, 
paraphrasing her warning, "I hate to have 
you hate me. But I think I did rather well 
to stand up so long." lie looked at her 
over his tea-cup and smiled a little. " I be- 
lieve you do too." 

It had come at last, the thing she had 
done so much to bring about, but did not 
want to happen, the moment she had 
awaited with interest from the beginning 
but meant to postpone indefinitely , the thin g 
she hated and loved, wanted and despised, 
and it had come about so quietly, so unex- 



pectedly that for once she had oothing to 
say. Moreover, the moment was passing 
with a matter-of-factness which, it must be 
confessed, disappointed her. She had ex- 
pected better things of him. He had the 
potentialities of such a wonderful lover; 
she felt cheated — more than that; she sud- 
denly experienced, because she was guilty, 
the old disquieting sense of his seeing 
through her and laughing in his sleeve. 
With a flash of shame it occurred to her 
that all be was saying, so deferentially, with 
no hint of expectation, no cue for a reply, 
might be only a carefully prepared fib to 
explain his keeping away so long, a pretext 
for breaking with her entirely. He was 
gallantly capable of that, and the calm 
young effrontery of it amazed her. 

lie was gazing into his cup. "Well, I 
suppose you are hating me a good deal by 
this time," he said with a sort of grimace, 
and dran k t he rest of h is tea. " B ut at any 
rate I'm not very abject, am I?" 

She broke her silence by a low laugh of 
complete understanding, and leaned tow- 
ards him. " Did you really expect me to 
believe a word of it?" she asked musically. 

He looked up in surprise, then nodded 
comprehendingly. "Just like you," he 
said, " to want to let me down easily — you 
are always kind — but what's the use?" 
Then he went on, his eyes averted and a 
shake in his voice which she mistook for the 
self-consciousness of an inexperienced flirt: 
" Of course it's a great disappointment to 
me to have it all end this way. Perhaps 
you'll think it absurd, but 1 had ventured to 
hope that I might be of use to you somehow 
or other before being sent away. I owe 
you so much. In this big, bad city of yours 
a man all alone — well, I don't know where I 
might not have ended up, if 1 hadn't had you 
to think about, you to sec once in a while, 
to remember always. I've got that still." 

She was a woman, not a divinity, and 
women want to be wanted, not to be wor- 
shipped merely; and because she was in- 
sincere she did not appreciate the simple 
sincerity of this boyish confession. She 
had not consciously exercised any benef- 
icent influence, was not particularly inter- 
ested in doing so. She was not accustomed 
to this kind of wooing; what did it all 
mean ? He had acknowledged laughing at 
her once and it rankled: Could he he 
mocking her now? She let him flounder 
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along unaided, watching in silence to see 
where his lie would Jcad him. "And so I 
wanted," lie was now saying— "oh, 1 don't 
know just what — to perform some service, 
to repay in some way what I owe you." 
Still she said nothing. " Oh, well," lie con- 
cluded abruptly, arising with an embar- 
rassed laugh, il it doesn't matter about that; 
it's too late now. Good-bye," he said, as if 
glad to have it over with, and turned to go. 
" I know how unwelcome after this my 
presence must be to you — I shan't thrust 
it upon you in the future." 

This confirmed her suspicions. And 
seeing him about to retreat in good order, 
unscathed, perhaps to laugh at her, un- 
disturbed in that precocious poise which 
had challenged her on the first day of their 
acquaintance and now was defeating her at 
the end, she felt a sudden rage. She con- 
trolled it, but when she spoke at last there 
was a glitter in her eyes lie did not. sec, nor 
would have understood. "But you have 
been of use to me, you have performed a 
very great service," she said, and the boy 
turned abruptly at the door. Then assum- 
ing her gay manner of worldly indifference, 
which had never seemed to him quite in 
character, though always delectable, she 
threw out, "Perhaps, you've not heard 
about Wilbur and me, I have you to thank 
for that, you know." 

At first he only looked at her, dazed in- 
credulity crowding out all else. In the 
stress of important emotion we can grasp 
but one idea at a time; there flashed through 
his mind, now in a turmoil, the rumors he 
had heard, read and dismissed as idle gos- 
sip. He knew Thorpe; knew how little he 
could appeal to her. " What do you mean ? " 
he asked. 

"Oh, it isn't announced yet, but it soon 
will be," she made answer and watched for 
the effect. 

The full significance of what had been 
tossed out to him so carelessly was slowly 
dawning upon his stunned faculties. Could 
that be why she had taken him up, could 
that be her motive for showing him favor 
before the older man ? Many trivial inci- 
dents not understood at the tune recurred 
to him, illuminating the past. He saw him- 
self as a ridiculous young dupe, a conven- 
ient tool for an ambitious girl. 

So this was the rare personage he had 
chosen to adore, the fair divinity he had 



singled out to worship, the woman to whom 
he offered the respectful homage of his 
virgin heart! But even now with her self- 
revealing words ringing in his ears his mind 
rebelled against receiving her cool confes- 
sion. Women often marie fools of men, 
but why throw it in his face at the very mo ■ 
ment of laying his soul bare before her, 
seeking nothing but the privilege of ac- 
knowledging her sovereignty? The un- 
conscionable cruelty, above all the outra- 
geous taste of it! It seemed so u n n ecessary , 
it must be impossible, 

" I don't believe you," he said simply, "I 
can't!" 

"You don't believe me!" she returned 
coldly, "Why? If you for one moment 
believe that you could mean anything to me 
— you are much mistaken. 3 * 

There was an interval of hideous silence, 
each staring at the other and learning much. 
* ' I was not thin king of that, "he said qui etly , 
scrutinizing her with comprehending eyes; 
i; I have made a greater mistake." Indig- 
nant disgust with the pretty woman before 
him now swept over him, supplanting all 
other feelings except the innate consideration 
for her sex which muzzled his contempt. 
He turned towards the door in silence. 
Young love lay dead as a pretty shell. 

For her too it had become the moment of 
clear vision. She had suddenly discovered 
all that she had done, and was appalled at 
her work. She understood the delicate ret- 
icence of his boyish declaration, appre- 
ciated its sweet eloquence, saw when too 
late to recall her blindly uttered retort what 
it must mean to him ; and no w as she beheld 
her grave young lover turn from her in 
silence, bruised, disillusionized, but too self- 
respecting to voice his indignation, she rec - 
ognized at last what he was, and what she 
had lost. She valued it now infinitely more 
than what her worldly judgment had 
chosen. She saw him as the man with 
whom, whether wisely or not, one might be 
madly happy. It was no longer merely his 
fresh good looks, his piquing cleverness, his 
deLicious innocence tempting her; vistas 
were opened in which she saw what a 
woman could fx?, ought to he, to a man, 
influencing as well as charming him. She 
suddenly despised the cheap desires of her 
semi-civilized class. She was determined 
to get back what she had lost and keep it. 
She was willing to pay the price. 
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" Jimmy!" she cried, intercepting him at 
the doo r, 1 ' forgive me ! I thought you w ere 
pretending, I thought you did not care — 
it made me furious." 

He turned and regarded her, imperson- 
ally attentive, his faculties alert once more. 
It was a remarkable statement even if true. 
£l T see," he answered faintly sarcastic. 
4 'And you expected to make me care by 
telling me you cared for some one else ?" 

That was too near the truth to be an- 
swered truthfully. ''Perhaps," she said 
with lowered lids, "it was to keep you from 
seeing that / cared for you " This was the 
truth now, she thought. 

"Very flattering/' he returned with a 
smile of appreciation for her cleverness— 
and his own "especially from a girl en- 
gaged to another man, you know." 

She felt the subtlety of his thrust, recog- 
nized the justice of it, but there was no time 
for parrying now; she wished only to surren- 
der, and be adored and amused by this man 
always. "But, Jimmy," she said recklessly, 
u I can break my engagement/'' And impul- 
sively both of her hands went out to him, 

To what lengths would she not go, he 
thought, to have her way with one whom 
it pleased her rapacious vanity to immcsh. 
Whether she meant what she proposed or 
not, she seemed less worthy of his respect 
with ever}' step she took. This was not the 
woman he had admired; this was a pretty 
coquette, a very pretty one. 

He had taken the hands she held out ; 
they were throbbing, soft and crushable, in 
his own. He looked down critically into 
the fair face before him, the wonderful eye 
lashes lowered, the corners of her lovely 
mouth trembling. If this were art it was 
very good art, and he appreciated it. If 
she were false as sin, she was as beautiful as 
the rosy dawn, this girl whom he now saw 
through and despised but still craved with 
his heart despite the comments of his head. 
But the longer he looked the less his bean 
had to do with the matter. He became be- 
wildered by her fragrant nearness, her sweet 
siendemess, her sheer femininity. He could 
not think, he only felt. He was suffused 
with a melting glow. His blood leaped. 

Blushing scarlet, with the growing press- 
ure of his masterful grasp she instinctively 
made to snatch he]- bands away. It was 
the one thing needed to fire his overwrought 
nerves. Almost like a reflex action in its 



suddenness, his arms were around her flex- 
ible body and her head was bent back help- 
lessly while in his eyes com ing cl oser to hers 
there was a look she had never brought 
there before. They were man's eyes now, 
not boy's, and hers quivered before them as 
she strove in silence lo be free of him. And 
Jimmy, looking down into the flushed face 
of the timorous thing struggling with such 
maddening impotence in his capable arms, 
made free with her cheeks, her lips, her 
eyes — until he saw the immemorial look of 
the hunted. Then other inherited instincts 
than the ancient one a wake: tied in this youth 
asserted themselves, instincts less vital, less 
powerful than that primeval one, yet more 
dominant in men of bis breed. He was 
disarmed by her pitiful helplessness. u Oh, 
I'll let you go," he laughed, and set her free. 

Each, stung with shame, avoided the 
other's eyes, the width of I he room between 
them. In his ardent embrace there had 
been everything except that which would 
have made her tolerate it, nay, welcome and 
yield to it. But no word of love escaped 
Ms eager lips; there was not even respect in 
his touch. She saw what it meant— and all 
it did not mean. She felt sullied in every 
quivering fibre of her being, hating him 
more than anything in the world except her- 
self, who had caused it. She had deceived 
him from the first moment of their acquaint- 
ance, and now she had paid the penalty. 
She had destroyed the thing she loved. 

As for the man, now realizing what had 
happened t he saw himself as a brute, and 
felt, in his innocence, a sickening chagrin 
out of proportion to his offence. Previously 
he had lost his respect for her only — now his 
self - respect was also gone. He wanted to say 
something — there was nothing to say. He 
looked at her, laughed a little, and left her. 

V 

Wilbur was taking Gertrude to view a 
house he had in mind. As they turned into 
the quiet side street they heard a feminine 
laugh, and looking up saw jimmy Hunter 
— no longer " alone in the big, bad city." 
Gertrude, about lo bow, was intercepted by 
Wilbur in the peremptory manner she some- 
times found rather trying. "There's the 
house," he said, and abruptly led her across 
the street. But as they passed by on the 
other side she glanced back at Jimmy's com- 
panion and understood W il bur's tactfulness. 



